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Are You a Good Citizen? 


J ULY IS the month of the year when we 
people who live in the United States of 
America think a great deal about what it 
means to be a citizen of this country. The 
people of other countries have their special 
times when they read stories and listen to 
speeches that make them love their own 
country and want to be good citizens. 


Just what do we mean when we say, “I 
am a citizen’? A citizen is a person who is a 
_member of a city or town or state or nation. 
When a person is a citizen, he has all the 
privileges the state or country has to offer 
to any of its members. He has the protection 
of the whole group of people if he needs 
protection. And he also has an equal re- 
sponsibility with every other citizen for keep- 
ing his country free and clean and happy. 
It is a wonderful feeling, whether you are 
a boy or girl or a man or woman; to feel that 
you are a citizen—that you belong! 

At school or Sunday school, you belong 
to a class. Being a citizen is something like 
being a member of a big class, a class so big 
that you cannot even imagine the number of 
members. 

To think of this may make you feel small 
and unimportant, but you need not feel so, 


for you are just as important as any other @ 
member or citizen. Often, we read in the] 
papers of an entire community searching for§ 
a lost child or helping someone in need.§ 
Having others to help us is one benefit of § 
being a citizen, and one of the responsibili-9 
ties of a citizen is to help others when they} 
need help. 


One of the best ways to show that we are™ 
good citizens is to obey our country’s laws. 
Our laws say that each person has a right toy 


enjoy the things that belong to him, and now 


one has a right to destroy them. We learn 
these laws when we are very, very small, 
and, as good citizens, we always keep them. 
A good citizen does not trample his neigh-§ 
bor’s yard or break his windows or steal his 
fruit. He is proud of the pretty lawns in his¥ 
neighborhood, and he is happy to have ag 
share of his neighbor's fruit when his neigh-§ 
bor gives it to him. 7 


A good citizen is happy because everyone . 
enjoys having him as a member of his neigh-3i 
borhood, his town, his state, his country. 
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PART ONE 


THE WHITE DOG 


W in Robin Clay first saw the huge 
white dog running across the knoll, he 
thought he was seeing a ghost. Sitting in the 
back of the covered wagon that made up 
part of the westbound train, listening to the 
rain pound on the heavy canvas cover, he 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. Sure 
enough, there was the dog! And the next 
instant he saw another shadowy figure dodg- 
ing from bush to bush, hunkered down, as 
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though trying to keep hidden. The man and 
dog—if they were man and dog—were a 
long distance away, and when both vanished 
into a ravine, Robin stared at the foggy, rain- 
dimmed knoll and thought that he must have 
dreamed it. Surely, no one would be out in 
that wild country on foot on such a rainy 
day. Here, people traveled on horseback, or 
in a wagon. But no matter how he reasoned, 
Robin knew that he had seen the two figures 
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BY ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


on the rain-swept hill, and he was troubled 
by the mystery of it. 

At that moment, Uncle Zeke Jimson, the 
wagon master, rode back to speak to Robin’s 
father about a campsite for the night. Uncle 
Zeke and one of his scouts always rode 
ahead and selected a place where there was 
tunning water and grass for the stock, if 
one could be found. Robin crawled through 
the wagon, climbed under the flap, and sat 
beside his mother. His father plodded along- 
side the wagon, his boots making slushy 
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Laura leaned forward, her brown 
eyes searching his face. 


sounds in the thick mud, Uncle Zeke gal- 
loped back up the long line of wagons. 

Mother smiled at Robin. “Uncle Zeke 
says Wild River is running bankfull. We'll 
have to camp until it goes down. He has 
found a good campsite,” 

Sudden excitement stirred in thirteen-year- 
old Robin. Uncle Zeke had spoken of the 
river crossing, but they had not expected to 
find it flooding the countryside. Now, Robin 
thought, if they laid over, he might watch 
for the white dog. It had looked too large 
for a dog, but whoever ran with it was no 
larger than Robin himself, Could he be an 
Indian? They had seen very few Indians 
since leaving home, just a few stragglers at 
different times. Could this one be a scout, 
watching the wagon train? Not on foot, 
Robin decided, and not with a dog. 

Uncle Zeke’s voice bellowed instructions. 
One by one the wagons pulled out of the 
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line and began to form a wide circle, be- 
neath huge hickory trees in a clearing. The 
wagons drew close together, forming a com- 
pact ring. By the time the Clay wagon fell 
in, the men ahead were unyoking their oxen 
and tethering them to graze. 

Robin’s chore was to help get a fire started 
and to assist his mother with the cooking 
pots. The wagon train was made up of men 
who were going to Santa Fe on a trading 
trip, with the exception of three families— 
the Clays, Jim and Julia Payne and their 
twelve-year-old daughter, Laura, and young 
Al Gebbart and his bride. These three 
families would drop off at Westport Land- 
ing and settle there. Much to Robin’s disgust, 
Laura was homesick. That was a girl for 
you! 

To Robin, a wagon train bound for a 
new frontier was thrilling. As he went about 
his work, he thought of the wide, unpeopled 
land through which they had passed, and 
he wondered about what lay ahead before 
they would reach Westport Landing, on the 
river that the Indians called “the Big 
Muddy.” His father said the land there was 
rich and rolling and the grazing as fine as 
could be found. Robin loved the thread of 
a trail they followed as it unwound slowly 
over the green hills. Each day was new and 
strange and exciting. 

While his mother and the other women 
put dried pumpkin to stew in the big kettle 
and placed potatoes in the hot ashes to bake, 
he went to the other side of the fire where 
Laura sat huddled against a tree, her water- 
proof cloak wrapped around her. Squatting 
beside her, he said, “You look kind of put- 
out about something.” 

Laura raised her head, and her blue eyes 
were sad. “Oh, this awful rain,’ she an- 
swered. “Robin, I hate it, and I hate living 
in a wagon train!” 
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Robin shook his head. ‘Look, Laura, sup- 
pose everyone felt the way you do. There 
never would be any new trails to travel— 
or anything.” 

“I don’t care,” Laura said stubbornly. “It’s 
just awful, sleeping in an old wagon and 
wading around in the mud. I wish I were 
back home; that’s what I wish.” Her under- 
lip trembled, and she wiped away a tear. 

For an instant Robin recalled the wide 
Kentucky meadows, Grandmother Clay’s 
spicy kitchen, and his spotted pony that he 
had left with Grandfather. Then he put 
these thoughts aside. He was going out to 
help open a new country, just as Grand- 
father Clay had helped settle Kentucky. And 
maybe later they would push on farther west. 

“My Grandfather Clay came to Kentucky 
away back when there were no roads, noth- 
ing but Indians and wild animals,” he said. 
“He and some of his men rode ahead of the 
wagons and hacked out a trail as they went. 
Sometimes they had to drop their axes and 
fight Indians. They had little time to be 
afraid or to get homesick. They were open- 
ing new country so people could come out 
and till the rich land. My father said so. 
It’s the same with us. Someday people will 
settle all around here, because we were not 
afraid to open the way.” 

Laura sniffed. “Well, you try. something 
new if you want to. I never will like riding 
in an old jolty wagon and sleeping cramped 
and cold. At home, things were always hap- 
pening.” 

“Things are happening here, too,” Robin 
told her, “only you’re so busy feeling sorry 
for yourself you don’t see them. If you had 
seen what I did a few minutes ago, you'd 
take notice.” 

Laura looked at him, pursing her lips. 
“What did you see?” 

“I shouldn’t tell you because you act just 
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like a—a girl,” Robin said, “but just before 
we came to this camp, I saw something run- 


ning along the crest of a hill back there. 
Know what it was? It looked like the biggest 
dog I ever saw, and it was snow-white—like 
a ghost, running in the rain, And someone 
was running with it.” 

Laura leaned forward, her brown eyes 
searching his face. ‘‘Robin Clay, are you try- 
ing to scare me?” 

“It’s true!” Robin declared. “I saw it as 
plain as I see you—almost. They were both 
running, the dog and the boy or man. He 
looked about my size, but he was humped 
over, like he didn’t want to be seen.” 

Laura shook her head. “There are no peo- 
ple around here, Robin. We haven’t seen a 
soul since we left Markham’s Landing.” 

“I know what I see with my own eyes,” 
Robin insisted. “It was the biggest dog I 
ever saw in my life—big as a yearling calf, 
just about.” 

“Now this tale is getting bigger all the 
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In the thick darkness, two eyes shone like 
twin yellow stars, watching him. 


time,” Laura said. “If I thought you were 
making it up to scare me, I'd never speak to 
you again as long as I live.” She studied his 
face a moment, biting her underlip. “Maybe 
it was a white wolf. I’ve heard of them.” 

“Do you think there would be a boy with 
a white wolf, even if there is such a thing?” 
Robin answered. 

Laura turned and looked off into the 
gathering dusk; then she shivered. “I just 
don’t believe there’s a boy and a dog out 
there, running around over the hills.” 

“All right, don’t believe it,” Robin said 
crossly. “I saw them, anyway.” 

Laura’s smile was sudden. “Aw, Robin, 
I was only joking. Don’t get mad.” 

Uncle Zeke came walking by, a tall, 
grizzled man with sharp eyes and a slight 
limp. “What are you two young’uns hatch- 
ing up?” he wanted to know. But he had a 
twinkle in his eyes. “Mischief?” 

“Just talking,” Robin said hurriedly, 
afraid Laura would tell his secret. “How is 
the river, Uncle Zeke?” 
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“Wild as a young heifer,” Uncle Zeke 


said. “And it’s too swift to ford.” 
“How long till it goes down?” 
questioned. 


Laura 


“Depends on the rain.” Uncle Zeke 
tugged at his salt-and-pepper beard. “If it 
continues to rain cats and dogs, it might take 
two or three days.” 

He walked away, and Laura giggled. 

“What's funny?” Robin wanted to know. 

“Uncle Zeke said it was raining cats and 
dogs. Maybe it rained that white one.” 

“All right, go on and laugh.” Robin got 
up and walked away. 


After supper he lay beside his father and 
listened to the men talk about the new coun- 
try. Some spoke of going to Santa Fe, loaded 
with goods to trade to the Spaniards; but his 
father told of the good bottom land along 


the Missouri River, of the vast forests of 
virgin timber, of crops and cattle, and of 
trails that led farther west. 

As Robin listened, he felt the same thrill 
that he had known when his grandfather 
had told him about the old ‘Wilderness 
Road” that was made by early settlers on 
their way to Kentucky. There had been 
nothing to follow but traces, as the settlers 
called the trails, or ancient paths, worn 
through the canebrakes and the forests by 
herds of buffalo and deer going to the salt 
licks and watering places. 

Some of the others might complain of 
rain and discomfort, but a feeling of high 
adventure carried Robin along. It was almost 
as though he were walking in his grand- 
father’s footsteps, going out to help to open 
a new frontier. 

(Please turn to page 32) 


BY NANCY NAPIER 


Sprinkle, sprinkle, 
Glistening rain, 
Washing off 
The windowpane. 


Tinkle, tinkle, 
Soft and sweet, 

Tiny, twinkling 
Crystal feet! 


Keep on tripping, 
Keep on skipping, 
Make me sleepy 
With your dripping! 
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"O 
H, GooD! Apfel Torte!” Lisa clapped 


her hands as Grandma put the big, juicy 
apple pie on the supper table and flanked it 
with a heap-up bowl of homemade ice cream. 

There was a muffled snort of laughter 
from the other side of the table, where her 
two cousins, Josie and David, sat. “Apfel 
Torte!” Josie wrinkled her freckled nose and 
pursed her lips over the unfamiliar German 
words. “Do you love Apfel Torte, too, 
David?” she inquired of her brother. 

Five-year-old David shook with laughter 
at his sister’s imitation of Lisa, but finally 
managed to gasp, “Not me! I love plain old 
apple pie!” 

Lisa blinked her brown eyes furiously to 
keep back the tears that filled them, but she 
could do nothing about the red color that 
crept slowly and hotly over her face, up to 
the straight black bangs and on up to the 
hairline. She must not cry, she thought des- 
perately. Josie would never be friends with 
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her if she cried just because someone laughed 
at her. 

“Josie!” Grandma went on serving the 
dessert, but her face looked troubled. “In my 
house we do not laugh at our guests or at 
one another. With them, yes. At them, no.” 
Grandma put the last piece of pie on her 
own plate and picked up her fork. “Lisa has 
lived five of her ten years in Berlin, dear, 
and the German words come as naturally to 
her tongue as the English ones do, perhaps 
more so.” 

“It’s a fine thing to know another lan- 
guage.” Grandpa smiled at his family. “Why 
don’t you have Lisa teach you German this 
summer, Josie?” 

Lisa felt a quick surge of hope. That 
would be fun. She would like to teach Josie 
—and David, too—if they wanted to learn; 
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but Josie’s quick answer dashed her hopes. 
“Me—learn German?” she asked. ‘“What- 
ever for? Good old American is good enough 
for me!” 

After supper, when Josie and David ran 
out for another session of pitching practice, 
Lisa curled up on the glider that stood in a 
vine-darkened corner of the porch and al- 
lowed herself the luxury of a few tears. 
When Daddy got his orders from the gov- 
ernment, transferring him from Berlin to 
Washington, D.C., they had all been wildly 
excited. They had settled in a small fur- 
nished apartment, waiting for their furni- 
ture to catch up with them. When Grandma 
and Grandpa wrote, asking Lisa to spend the 
summer on their small “dog farm” in north- 
ern New York State and telling her that her 
two cousins would be there, too, Lisa had 
been thrilled. 

Somehow though, the summer was not 
proving to be so much fun as she had ex- 


pected. Oh, Grandma and Grandpa were 
sweet to her, and she loved them. And she 
loved the beautiful shepherd dogs that 
Grandpa raised. But no matter how hard she 


| 
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tried, she could not make friends with Josie. 
Josie just seemed to brush her off as if she 
were a baby. Of course, she was a year 
younger than Josie, and she could not ride 
horses or swim or play ball so well as Josie, 
Lisa admitted to herself. She could play 
tennis though—and ski and ice skate. Lisa 
counted off her talents on her fingers. If she 
could just show Josie that she could really do 
something well, maybe Josie would not think 
her such a baby. She could speak German, 
too, but that was no asset with Josie. Josie 
screamed with laughter when Lisa forgot and 
spoke in German. Well, she shrugged, she 
would just have to try harder, for she did so 
want to have Josie for a friend. 

Lisa moved over to make room for Grand- 
pa and Grandma, who had come out on the 
porch. 

“Never had a dog I couldn’t make friends 
with before,” Grandpa said. He was evi- 
dently continuing a conversation he had be- 
gun in the house. “I can’t understand it. The 
longer he stays with us, the worse he gets.” 

“Do you think he could be sick?” Grand- 
ma asked. 


“He likes me, Grandpa,” said Lisa. 
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“No, he’s perfectly well.” Grandpa sighed. 
“Guess I just made a bad buy. When I saw 
him at the Madison Garden Dog Show, I 
just felt I had to have him. He took a blue 
ribbon, too—the first time he was shown in 
this country. His owner had just brought 
him over from Germany. I couldn’t rest un- 
til I owned him, and now I don’t know what 
to do with him.” Grandpa laughed at him- 
self a little. “I am keeping him shut up in 
the big exercise yard; I'm afraid he might 
hurt one of the children.” 

“Poor Prince,” Lisa murmured to herself. 
“You and I, we're spoiling things for every- 
one this summer.” 

The next morning Lisa was ready to try 
again, Today she would really make friends 
with her cousins, she resolved. Down at the 
swimming pool that Grandpa had made by 
damming up the lazy creek that meandered 
through the farm, she stood and watched 
Josie and David swimming like fish before 
she went down the creek to wade. She 
splashed awhile in the water, dappled by 
rays of sunlight that managed to peek 
through the thick shade of the tall pine 
trees. Then she decided to go back and watch 
the others swim. 

Sitting on the edge of the pool, Lisa 
glanced idly at her long, brown legs, 
stretched out in front of her. What were 
those little smudges? Hurriedly, she tried 
to brush them off, for bugs of any kind were 
something she could easily do without. What 
in the world were they? When she brushed 
them, they only seemed to cling closer to her 
legs. 

“Josie,” she called, “what are these things 
on me?” 

Josie splashed noisily over to inspect the 
legs Lisa thrust out before her eyes. “Those 
are leeches,” Josie said casually. “David and 
I call them bloodsuckers. They’re sucking 
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Dear God, before 
| start this day, 
For happiness and 
Health, | pray. 


your blood right now. Better pick them off.” 

Lisa stared in horror at her legs and the 
nasty looking little things that were sucking 
her blood. “Ugh!” She felt her stomach 
turning over. Pick them off? She could not. 
Not caring what Josie thought of her, she 
leaped to her feet and ran to the house, 

Grandma took one look at Lisa’s white, 
sick face and pushed her down in a chair. 
“What is it, dear?” she asked. ‘Tell Grand- 
ma.” 

“There!” Lisa pointed a shaking finger. 
“Look!” 

Grandma bent over to look and then gave 
a sigh of relief. “They're just leeches, Lisa,” 
she said quietly. “I know how you feel 
though; I don’t like the little creatures either. 
Your Daddy never liked them either.” All 
the time she was talking, Grandma was deft- 
ly picking the leeches from Lisa’s legs. 
“There.” Grandma gave Lisa’s shoulder a 
reassuring pat. “Go and take a good hot bath 
with lots of soap. You can use some of my 
bath crystals, too.” 


No use looking Josie up after this, Lisa 
knew, so she decided to go out to the exer- 
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BY FLORENCE TAYLOR 
Dear God, | am 
Your child. | know 
You're with me 
Everywhere | go. 
3 


cise yard and say hello to Prince. Out by the 
kennels, Lisa stopped in surprise at the sight 
of the yard gate swinging open. It must not 
have been latched tight, and Prince had 
pushed his way out. He should not be loose, 
Lisa knew. She would run and tell Grandpa. 
Down the path she ran. As she turned the 
corner to the garage, where Grandpa was 
polishing the car for tomorrow—when they 
would go to church—she stopped in sur- 
prise, feeling as though all the breath had 
been knocked out of her. Little David, still 
in his swimming trunks, stood in front of 
her, waving a big stick at Prince. The beauti- 
ful, big gray dog stood a few feet from 
David, growling softly, deep in his throat. 

What should she do? What would Josie 
do? Lisa thought swiftly. Better not run with 
David, she decided. Prince could catch them 
in a second. Desperately, Lisa marshaled her 
whirling thoughts, and then she spoke softly 
to David. ‘Put the stick down,” she com- 
manded. 

David whirled to face her, and Prince ad- 
vanced a step. “I’m scared, Lisa,” David 
sobbed. “Make him go away.” 

“Put the stick down, David.” Lisa put her 
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arm around the little boy. “Every time you 
wave the stick, he growls more.” 

What did you do with a dog to make him 
obey you? Lisa felt a little sick. She must do 
something, she knew. About the only dog 
she had ever known really well was the 
gardener’s little white terrier Hans, back 
in Berlin. Otto gardened for all the families 
on Lisa’s street, and he always brought lit- 
tle Hans with him. Sometimes he had him 
do tricks for the children. 

Almost without thinking, Lisa began to 
speak the German words she had heard Otto 
say sO many times to his little dog. Making 
her voice as steady as she could, she said 
clearly, “Guter hund, Prince. Guter hund.” 
She stopped to stare a minute at the unex- 
pected sight in front of her. Prince’s beauti- 
ful plume of a tail was starting to wag 
slowly. 

Hurriedly, she went on, ‘Setz sich, Prince. 
Setz sich!” 

Obediently, the great dog sank to his 
haunches, but his tail kept up a rhythmic 
thumping on the path. Lisa giggled a little 
with relief and nervousness. “Go and get 
Grandpa,” she said to David. 

Then, repeating guter hund over and 
over, she went up to Prince and laid a timid 
hand on his head. Prince gave a short, happy 
bark and swiped her face with his big, pink 
tongue. 

“Lisa!’’ Grandpa called as he came run- 
ning down the path, but he stopped when 
he saw the two before him. “What in the 
world did you do to him?” he gasped. 

“He likes me, Grandpa.” Lisa put her 
arm around the big dog’s neck. “He really 
likes me.” 

“How did you do it?” Josie asked, as she 
and David came running, too, and stopped 
beside Grandpa. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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By Mary Burleigh 


Two blue jays having an argu- 
ment nearby wakened Mike Toland, he was 
bewildered until he remembered where he 
was. He was in his sleeping bag at Deer 
Meadow camp ground, with his best friends 
from the sixth grade, Ralph Ward and 
Steve Dawson, sleeping beside him. 

It had been dark last night when his fa- 
ther had brought them here and then con- 
tinued on his journey. While this short out- 
ing was merely the first of the summer for 
him and Steve, it was probably the only one 
Ralph would have, for he had to help in his 
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Owners of the 
Mountaintops 


mother’s store during summer vacation. 

Mike's one big hope was that Ralph would 
enjoy this trip and come to love the moun- 
tains as much as he did. 

As the daylight grew, he watched a ground 
squirrel inspecting their supplies, and he was 
glad he had taken time the night before to 
put their food inside a screened cupboard 
beside the stone fireplace. 

Soon, the smell of breakfast cooking at the 
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next campsite teased him into getting out 
of his warm bag and dressing. When he 
crept over and gave a snarling, howling imi- 
tation of a wildcat, Steve pulled in his head 
like a turtle and rolled clear away. Ralph 
nearly jumped out of his skin. 

“Wh-what? Wh-where?” he sputtered. 

“They're alive! Can they be human?” 
Mike walloped the squirming figures. “Get 
up, you guys! We've only got two days here, 
remember?” 

By the time Ralph had dressed and had 
shaken Steve out of his bed, Mike had started 
fixing breakfast. He had no trouble starting 
the fire, for his dad had shown him how to 
tuck some paper and kindling under the iron 
top of the fireplace where the dew could not 
get at it. 

The air was cold, and they were glad to 
see the sunlight turn the treetops to gold and 
then creep down the massive trunks to touch 
the drifting wood smoke. Pine needles made 
a clean brown carpet on the forest floor; a 
young deer walked right past their camp 
without making a sound. 

“This sure is wonderful.” Ralph’s eyes 
were wide in his thin face as he looked 
about. “Who built the fireplace?” he asked 
Mike. 

“The Forest Service, They built that log 
table and the benches and the food cup- 
board, too.” 

Mike measured oatmeal into boiling 
water; then he turned and saw Steve, who 
was unwrapping some rolls of film. “They 
also provide trash cans,” he added. 

Steve yawned and then gave his happy 
grin. “O.K., O.K., Pll pick up the papers. 
Boy, I hope I get a picture of a big old buck 
deer.” 

“What I hope is that we get to climb a 
mountain, or I know who'll razz me,” Ralph 
said. “Mike, did your dad think they'd let 
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us climb Wildcat Peak while we're here?” 
“We're to ask Mr. Worden, the head 
ranger.” Mike knew Ralph was thinking of 
cute little Susie Dawson, Steve's sister. She 
was always teasing Ralph. “Wildcat’s a 4 
tough climb from here; I hope they don’t 
refuse to take us without a parent along.” 
With breakfast finished and camp tidied 
up and a last check made to be sure their 
fire was completely out, they shouldered 


their knapsacks and headed for ranger head- mai 


quarters. cur 

As they passed the camp next to their own, col 
a man and some small children were watch- pin 
ing a woman fry hot cakes, They all stared tha 
at the boys, and Mike thought they looked ‘ 
surprised when he and his friends waved to 
and said good morning. qui 


Out of earshot, Ralph laughed. “Say, did hor 
you see all the stuff lying around? They the 
must intend to stay all summer.” ’ 


Mike was sure he would not like to move the 
into that campsite after those people, judg- sot 
ing by the way it looked now—dirty and lit- alc 
tered. W 


The young ranger in charge of that day's ' 
hike led them through the forest to a high 
mountain meadow. He showed the group toc 
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many interesting sights. They saw how por- 
cupines damage young trees; they found a 
colony of carpenter ants living in a Jeffrey 
pine; and they heard a lot about the animals 
that lived at that altitude. 

Steve took pictures right and left, talking 
to everyone. Although Ralph was even 
quieter than usual, Mike was glad to see 
how his friend enjoyed every minute. If only 
they could get to climb up Wildcat Peak! 

That afternoon, back at Deer Meadow, 
the three boys were playing softball with 
some other campers when Mr. Worden came 
along. Mike asked him about the trip up 
Wildcat Peak. 

The news was not good. 

“Sorry, fellows,” Mr. Worden said. “We're 
too shorthanded this summer to lead any 
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climbs; we can only manage the morning 
hikes—like today’s.” 

Silently, the three friends stood and 
watched Mr. Worden hurry into his office; 
then they turned and looked up at Wildcat’s 
granite tip gleaming in the afternoon sun. 

Then Steve shrugged and pulled a candy 
bar from his pocket. “It’s O.K. by me, Mike; 
that hunk of rock looks rugged.” 

Ralph only smiled, but his eyes showed his 
disappointment. 

Mike’s heart felt heavy as they turned to- 
ward their camp; however, when they 
reached the camp next to their own, the 
sight that met his eyes made him feel even 
worse. 

Their neighbors had broken camp and de- 
parted. But what a souvenir they had left be- 
hind them! 

Smoke from the garbage burning in the 
abandoned fireplace stung Mike’s nostrils. 
Empty cans and bottles, eggshells, and melon 
rinds were scattered everywhere. From a 
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small dogwood tree hung some dingy towels; 
underneath it, were piled old newspapers, 
worn-out shoes, and a blackened saucepan. 
The table and benches were smeared with 
spilled food. 

“We ought to report those people to the 
ranger,” Steve yelped. 

“Aw, they’re miles away by now.” Ralph 
poked at the smoldering mess in the fire- 
place. “Who cleans up after people like 
them, Mike?” 

“The ranger, I guess.” Feeling pretty dis- 
gusted, Mike took an empty carton and be- 
gan to pick up things. 

Steve and Ralph watched him; then after 
a quick glance at each other, they started to 
help. It took nearly an hour to restore order 
in that campsite. 

That evening as they were hiking over to 
the big campfire in the clearing, Steve and 
Ralph looked tired and dejected. To Mike’s 
relief, though, they were soon laughing and 
singing as loudly as anyone. 

When the fire burned low, the ranger 
asked for volunteers to carry up more wood. 
Ralph followed when Mike jumped up to 
help. Later, after they'd returned to their 


places, Ralph seemed excited about some- 
thing. 

“Mike, I found out something,” Ralph 
whispered. “A fellow told me a ranger goes 
up Wildcat every week with mail and sup- 
plies for the fire lookout.” 

“You mean he hikes up alone?” 

“He drives a jeep up the fire trail to a 
mile from the top; he hikes from there. Last 
week he took this fellow and his brother 
along.” 

Mike listened to a round, jolly man play 
an old folk song on his accordion. In the fire- 
light, the campers looked happy and peace- 
ful. 

“How do we find out when he goes,” he 
asked Ralph while people were clapping for 
the accordion player. 

“He goes tomorrow.” 

“Well?” 

But Ralph shook his head. “He invites 
people to go. Or Mr. Worden invites some- 
one and tells him to take them.” Ralph stared 
glumly into the fire. 

After the campfire program had ended, the 
three friends stood and watched the firelight 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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S Rim David was warned by his friend 

LE Jonathan that King Saul intended to slay 

/! him, he fled to the home of a priest named 

_ Ahimelech. The priest gave him bread to 

| eat and a sword which had once belonged to 

pM Goliath, the Philistine giant. After that, 

) David took refuge in a cave. 

4 Word soon got around that the young 

Y shepherd, once the king’s musician, was in 

oA hiding. Gradually, there came to David many 

> men who were in distress or debt and many 
men who distrusted Saul. Soon, he found 
himself the captain of a small army. 

% Meanwhile, the chief of Saul’s herdsmen 

- | reported to the king that Ahimelech had 
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given David food and Goliath's sword. 

Immediately, Saul summoned Ahimelech. 
He scolded the priest for conspiring against 
him. Ahimelech, who was a just man, an- 
swered, “Who among all your servants is 
so faithful as David?” 

Because Ahimelech rebuked him and helped 
David, Saul ordered the priest and the other 
members of his household put to death, but 
one of Ahimelech’s sons escaped and told 
David what had happened. Knowing that 
Saul plotted evil against him, David, as he 
had done so many times, turned to God for 
guidance. He and his army, which had grown 
to six hundred men, set up strongholds in 
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the wild and hilly country of Ziph. 

One day, Jonathan, who had remained 
David's friend in spite of his father’s hostil- 
ity, came to David and said, “Fear not; for 
the hand of Saul, my father, shall not find 
you; you shall be king over Israel, and I 
shall be next to you.” 

The two friends made a solemn agreement 
before the Lord; then Jonathan returned to 
the palace. After that, David saw little of 
him, but their friendship lived on. 

About this time, some Ziphites, thinking 
Saul would reward them for betraying David, 
reported to the king that his musician was 
hiding in the wilderness. From then on, Saul 
pursued David almost daily. Once, Saul and 
his army were on one side of a mountain at 
the very time David and his followers were 
on the other side. Just when it seemed David 
would most certainly be captured, a mes- 


senger came to Saul, saying, ‘Make haste 
and come, for the Philistines have made a 
raid upon the land.” 

Saul went off to fight the Philistines; but 
when he returned, he set out again in pur- 
suit of David. It would have been easy for 
David to feel hatred toward the king. After 
all, he had once been the king’s favored 
musician, living a life of luxury. Now, he 
was living in a cave with few comforts, and 
he was in constant danger. But David knew 
that when we hate people or their acts, we 
only hurt ourselves. Years later, in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Jesus was to say, “Love 
your enemies, . . . do good to them that hate 

That was exactly what David did when 
Saul came to the cave where David and a 
few followers were hidden. David's friends 
wanted to kill Saul, who was for the moment 
unprotected. But the generous, forgiving 
David would not let them attack. Instead, 
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he followed Saul from the cave and cried 
after him, ‘My lord the king!” 

The startled Saul wheeled around and saw 
David. His face went ashen with fear. But 
David bowed down to him and said, ‘Lo, 
this day your eyes have seen how the Lord 
gave you into my hand. Some bade me kill 
you, but I spared you. I have not sinned 
against you, though you hunt my life to take 
it.” 

Saul began to weep. “You are more right- 
eous than I; for you have given me good, 
whereas I have given you evil. So, may the 
Lord reward you with good.” 

Saul ordered his army back to the palace. 
But the changeable king could never stay at 
peace with himself or with others for very 
long at a time. Soon, he was out seeking 
David again. When news came to David 
that Saul and his army were encamped near- 
by, he took a few trustworthy men and went 
by night to scout the strength of the king’s 
forces. At the camp, soldiers—even the 
sentries—slept soundly around their dying 
campfires. In the firelight David could see 
Saul, lying with his spear stuck in the ground 
near his head. Taking one of his followers, 
David stealthily made his way to the place 
where Saul lay. He took Saul’s spear and 
the jar of water that was beside his head. 
“Now, let us go,” he said. 

After putting some distance between him- 
self and Saul’s army, David called back to 
one of the king’s trusted leaders, asking, 
“Why have you not kept watch over your 
lord the king? See where the king’s spear is 
—and the jar of water that was beside his 
head.” 

Awakened by the commotion around him, 
Saul sprang to his feet and cried out, “Is this 
your voice, my son David?” 

“It is my voice, my lord the king,” David 
replied. Once more he asked Saul, “What 
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guilt is on my hands? Why does the king of 
Israel come out to seek my life like one who 
hunts a partridge in the mountains?” 

Then Saul said, “I have done wrong. Re- 
turn, my son David, for I will no more do 
you harm. I have played the fool.” 

David, not sure Saul could be trusted, 
called back, “Here is the spear, O king! Let 
one of the young men come over and fetch 
it. The Lord rewards every man for his 
righteousness and his faithfulness.” 

Then Saul said to David, “Blessed be you, 
my son David! You will do many things and 
succeed in them.” 

So David went his way, and Saul returned 
to his palace. 

Once more, war broke out between the 
Israelites and the Philistines. A short time 
later a man from Saul’s camp came to David. 

“How did the battle with the Philistines 
go?” David asked. 

‘Many people are fallen and dead,” the 
man told him. “Saul and his son Jonathan 
are also dead.” 

Not Jonathan! David said to himself. Not 
Jonathan, his beloved friend! 

“I have brought you the crown that was 
on Saul’s head,” the messenger went on. 

David mourned, wept, and fasted. His sor- 
row was for Saul and for Israel, but most 
of all for Jonathan, whom he had loved so 
dearly. 

Shortly after Saul’s death one of his sons 
was named king over Israel. When David 
became king over Judah, war broke out be- 
tween the descendants of Saul and the fol- 
lowers of David. But one day, some Israelites 
came to David, asking him to be their king. 
He was then only thirty years old. During 
the early months of his reign, Nathan, the 
prophet, told David of a vision he had had 
in which God had promised to make a great 
name for David. 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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Thank You, Father, for freedom. ® To- 
day I remind myself that nothing can 
come between me and the good things 
God has planned for me if I put my 
faith in Him. 


I do my work cheerfully and well. ® | do 
whatever I am given to do for God. I 
know then that it will be my very best. 


I am never alone, for the loving pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ is always with me. 
I depend on Him to make me strong 
enough and brave enough to meet all 
things. 


I think only kind, true, happy thoughts. 
When I keep my mind filled with good 
thoughts, no bad thoughts can enter it. 


Because I have faith in You, Father, I 
am never afraid. ® Whatever happens, 
I pray, and I feel Your presence all 
about me. 


God is within me. God is around me. 
There is nothing for me to fear, for God 
is everywhere, and He loves and cares 
for me. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 8 | 
want the whole world to be at peace, 
so I try always to be loving and help- 
ful to everyone I meet. 


Thank You, God, for peace. ® I do} 
part to bring peace on earth by livg 
peacefully with everyone around mig 


I am successful. ® God gives me 
ability to do any good thing He wan 
me to do. He fills my mind with ideg 
my body with strength, my hands wit 
skill. 


God helps me to choose what is k 
There is no problem without an answi 
and God guides me to the right answg 
always. 


I will meet changes in my life with jo 
because God is blessing me in every 
thing that happens. ® | am willing t 
learn and to grow day by day. 


Thank You. Father, for my eyes. ® [4 
thankful that I can see. I use my eyé 
to see Your beauty everywhere andi 
let Your love shine through me to blé 
others. 


I am never alone because God is a: 
ways with me. ® He never fails me; He 
always guides me along the right path 


I do not worry or get upset about am 
thing that seems to be wrong. ® 1g 
to God in prayer, and I feel better B¢ 
cause I know He is helping me. @ 


Jesus Christ is the light of my life. = He 
is stronger than anything or anybody. 
“All things I am, can do, and be 
through Him. 


With God's help I can do or be what- 
ever I want to do or be. ® [| do not waste 
time in being jealous; I remember all 
the good things God has given me. 


I set God before me today to guide 
and protect me. ® Because I expect 
only good things, I find good things 
everywhere I turn. 


God’s will for His children is health 
and wholeness. ® | bless those who are 
sick by thinking of them as being well 
and strong. 


Thank You, God, for giving me the 
power to control my thoughts. ® | will 
make sure of being happy today by 
keeping my thoughts happy. 


This is my Father's perfect world. 
Only peace and happiness have a 
place here, and I make room for them 

by keeping my mind free from un- 
happy, ugly thoughts. 


Today is a good day to learn and to 
grow. ® Every day God is opening the 
door to new and interesting things for 
me to learn and enjoy. 


I love, because God first loved me. 
I do not wait for others to be friendly; 
I take the first step by showing that | 
like them. 


“This is the day which Jehovah hath 
made.” ® | know that it will be a good 
day, for I will look for the good in every 
person I meet today. 


Thank You, Father, for taking care of 
me. ® | think about my body as being 
well, whole, and strong, because I am 
Your child. 


All things work together for good when 
I trust God. ® There is something good 
in everything that happens. I trust God 
to help me see the good in all things. 


I have faith in the goodness of God’s 
law. ® If anything seems unfair or un- 


, just, 1 know that my obedience to God's 


law will make it right for me. 


I look for good in everyone I meet. 
When I remember to think of each per- 
son as a child of God, it is easy for me 
to be pleasant. 


God is with me wherever I am, what- 
ever I do. ® When | keep this thought 
in my mind, I work and study and play 
happily. 


I keep my mind filled with thoughts 
about things that are good and pleas- 
ant. ® ] refuse to think about things that 
are unkind, unhappy, or untrue. 


This is my quiet time. ® | become still 
and listen to what God tells me. When 
I am very still, I feel His presence with 
me. 


Today I will prove my faith in God. 
Whatever happens, I remember that 
He is with me. I choose His way; I live 
as He wants me to live. 
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| on MOORE sat on a step outside the 
kitchen door. Johnny had a nickname; it was 
Johnny Just-One-More. He wanted one more 
story, one more ride, or one more swing. It 
seemed that Johnny wanted just one more of 
everything. 

“Just one more cooky,” Johnny called. 
“Mother, please—just one.” 

“Well, here it is; now run and play, for 
it’s your last one, Son.” The one she handed 
Johnny had sugar on the top. “You'll be as 
round as a cooky if you don’t learn when to 
stop.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” Johnny said. He 
hurried down the street, munching on his 
cooky, crumbs dropping on his feet. 

“Eating cookies, Johnny?” called his good 
friend, Billy Bright. Catching up with 
Johnny, he asked, “Please, may I have a 
bite?” 


Johnny crammed the cooky in his own 
mouth, with a smile. There wasn’t even room 
for words to come out for a while. Then he 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


said, ‘“That’s all there is. Know where I’m 
going today? To a wonderful park called 
Fairyland; but we'll have time to play.” 

“T've been to Fairyland, Johnny. It’s fun. 
I go once every year,” said Billy, “and I'll 
go again, now that summer is here.” 

“I wish we could go together. It would be 
a lot more fun, but my uncle is going to take 
me,” said Johnny. “Come on; let’s run.” 

They played awhile; then Johnny turned 
and hurried through his gate. His Uncle Joe 
stood by the door, and Johnny could hardly 
wait. 

He thought they would never reach the 
park, and when they did—dear me! Johnny 
found it hard to believe all the wonderful 
things he could see: a Ferris wheel, a merry- 
go-round—music and laughter and noise—a 
puffing train, popcorn stands, ice-cream 
cones and toys, small cars—one like his 
daddy’s—that he himself could guide. 
Around and around he steered it with hap- 
piness and pride. 
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The Ferris wheel took him up-up-up; and 
when he looked below, everyone looked like 
a toy, even Uncle Joe. 

But Johnny thought the merry-go-round 
the happiest ride of all. Every time his horse 
reared up, he felt quite brave and tall. He 
galloped to the music for many a playlike 
mile. Each time he passed his uncle, he smiled 
a great-big smile. 

“It’s slowing down; it’s stopping,” thought 
Johnny with a frown. “Please, Uncle, just 
one more,” he called. “Please, don’t lift me 
down.” 

“It’s late now,” said his uncle, “and we 
should be on our way. I'll telephone your 
mother so she'll know of our delay.” 

Around and around went Johnny, a new 
smile on his face. He saw a crowd of chil- 
dren, one waiting to take his place. Soon, 
the horse slowed down again; the music 
slowed down, too. “I'll have to get off now,” 
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he thought. “What am I going to do?” Off 
he jumped and joined the crowd. “What's 
keeping Uncle Joe? He'll never, never find 
me in this. great-big crowd, I know. I can 
scarcely find myself. All I can see is feet— 
standing feet and walking feet—no side- 
walk, path, or street that seems to lead to 
anywhere.” 

“Oh, dear me,” Johnny sighed, “I surely 
wish I hadn’t begged this time for one more 
ride.” 

Soon, two big feet stopped right by his. 
“Come on,” his uncle said. “I had to wait 
my turn to call; it’s time you were in bed.” 

Suddenly, the lights came on; it was a 
lovely sight. “This really is a fairyland,” 
said Johnny in delight. 

But when he reached his home at last, he 
was too tired to eat; and when he went up- 
stairs to bed, he dragged his weary feet. His 
mother heard him say his prayer and tucked 
him into bed. “I'll read your bedtime story 
now, your favorite one,” she said. 

She smiled and read it to him as she had 
often done before, but this time Johnny 
didn’t say, ‘Please, Mother, just one more.” 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


LAUGH TIME SHOPJE’s brothers envied him 
A coat he wore one day; 
They sold him to some merchants 


1. Which burn longer—the candles on a Who took him far away. 

girl's birthday cake or the candles on a Te 

2. When does a girl become a magician? ved the Master, that we know; 


But three times did deny Him 
: Before the cock could crow. 


BY MARION ULLMARK 


4. Where can you find every word of your 
last conversation written down, word for 
word ? 

5. How can you change a pumpkin into an- 
other vegetable ? 

6. How can you change a friend entirely: 


THANNAJO loved David, 
And David loved him, too; 
And so they pledged their friendship, 
And forever they were true. 


A mother and her little boy 


WHAT WORD? Up to the temple came; 
She dedicated him to God. 
BY LAURA ARLON LESAMU was his name. 


A dog has this, SEMOS’ mother hid him 
And so does a tree. To keep him safe from harm 
You can hear a dog’s; In a basket on the river, 


A tree’s you can see. Where he was snug and warm. 
A small sailing ship 


With sails of three 


Also has this name. GUESS WHO 


? 
What can the word be: ov 


Who comes hopping along 
ee When birds begin their spring song? 
BY ERMA MC BRIDE WEST 

Who has ears, long and pink, and 
These verses contain the names of some of — Two round eyes that sparkle and wink? 
our Bible friends. The letters of their names 
are jumbled. Can you figure out who they Who has a nose, wiggly and funny? 
are? The answer is Mr. ------ ----- : 
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By Fourth Grade, 1955-56 ™ 


McKinley School 


stumbled over big tree root. “Ouch,” cried 


As he sat down and _ rubbed his === toe, he spied something 


glittering mear the root of the tree. 


come look! I’ve found key.” 


“I wonder what the key is for. Pe, there is writing on 


keyhole! sure to turn me around. 
Then put me back on the ground,” read =. 


. there is a hole here at the 


of this tree.” 


Both children scrambled up and turned the key. = door 


opened, and out flew some fairy sunbeams who had been §e====s=F 


in the tree. 


“Thank you for letting us out to warm the earth and to get 


the flowers out of —. Spring is here!” called the fairies. 
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THIS IS 


RICKY DEAN 
Designed by Esther Brubacher 


(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaif 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. : 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


D Avip Harrison smiled when Shorty Spencer 
said his basketball team was going to play 
the Lilliputians on the school court. 

“It’s summer, Shorty,” he reminded the 
smaller boy. ““Basketball’s out of season.” 

Shorty laughed good-naturedly. “Sure,” 
he agreed, “but basketball’s special with us 
Pewees. We're all under five feet; so we've 
got to be extra good or we won't get a chance 
on the school teams. That's why we keep 
practicing all year long.” 

“Isn’t it hard to find enough boys your 
size to play summer basketball?” asked 
David. 


“We manage,” Shorty explained. “We 
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DAVID PROMISED 


keep the squads down to five regulars and 
one substitute.” 

“How did you get onto the Lilliputians?” 
David asked. 

“A friend of ours found them in the next 
county,” said Shorty. “They're supposed to 
be champs; but we'll give them a hard game. 
You'll come, won’t you? They asked us to 
get a crowd to watch.” 

“T'll be there,” David promised. “I'll bring 
some of the Spartans, and I'll do anything 
else I can to help.” 

Shorty beamed. “Swell! We want to send 
them home happy, even if we beat them.” 

“More power to you!” David applauded 
him. “Let me know if there’s anything you 
want me to do.” 

He watched Shorty go whistling on his 
way, but he could not know what trouble 
his offer to help would get him into until he 
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arrived at the basketball court the morning 
of the game. There, he found the other Spar- 
tans and a few more spectators, five players 
for the Pewees, and stringy, overgrown Zip 
Holiday. Zip had the school’s ball and was 
bouncing it all over the court, trying to shoot 
goals from every possible angle. He looked 
very happy; for, as usual, he was causing 
trouble. Zip liked trouble when someone 
else had it. This time, the Pewees had it. 
From their faces, David could tell they were 
miserable even before he heard their in- 
dignant demands that Zip give them the 
ball so they could warm up before the Lil- 
liputians arrived and the game started. 

“Coach gave me the ball and the referee’s 
whistle yesterday so we could start playing 
before he got here,” Shorty protested, his 
back to David, who was only a few feet from 
him. “You've got no right to horn-in, Zip.” 

“Aw, beat it, kid!” Zip teased him. ‘The 
ball’s school property. I got as much right to 
it as anyone.” 

He towered over Shorty. Plainly, he was 
daring the smaller boy to try to take the ball 
from him. He moved forward, and Shorty 
stepped back. Still grinning, Zip reached out 
and gave Shorty a shove that made him 
stagger. 


‘What can we do?” Shorty asked. 
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David's arms shot up to steady the smaller 
boy. He kept Shorty from falling, but he got 
a sharp jab in the stomach from Shorty’s el- 
bow. 

“Sorry!” Shorty apologized. “I’m awfully 
sorry, David. We've got to have that ball. 
We have to use a substitute today, and if he 
goes into the game cold, we're sure to get 
beaten. But how can a fellow my size get a 
ball from a big bully like Zip?” 

David’s stomach hurt from the jolt of 
Shorty’s elbow, and he still felt breathless, 
but he said, ““How’d Zip get the ball if Coach 
gave it to you?” 

“He slid in and grabbed it the first time 
we threw it,” Shorty declared. ‘“‘He’s mean!” 

David looked at Zip thoughtfully. He had 
clashed with the big, angular fellow many 
times, and he had seen so much of Zip’s un- 
derhanded ways that he did not question 
Shorty’s story. 

“Why not try talking to him?” he asked. 

“I have been talking to him for the last 
fifteen minutes,” Shorty said hopelessly. 
“Why don’t you try? You said you'd help.” 
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Anybody knows 


I Wonder 
By Jean B. MacArthur 


That the shining dew shows 
Where the fairies have danced 
On their twinkling toes. 


Anyone can tell 
That a tiny bluebell 

Is the very cup to use 
At the fairies’ well. 


But I can never guess 
Where the fairies sleep—unless— 
W-h-y 

y-e-s! 
Milkweed pods would make fine beds, 
Soft and snug for fairy heads! 
I think I'll go right now and see. 
Pll tiptoe softly—there might be 
Some lazy little sleepyheads 
Still snuggled in their silken beds. 


Remembering his promise did not make 
David happy, for when anyone argued with 
Zip, he was apt to find himself in a fight. 
Zip liked to fight. Especially, he liked to fight 
boys who were smaller than he; and he was 
tall enough to look down on David as well 
as Shorty. Still, the ball was rightfully 
Shorty’s. 

David called to Zip, and Zip turned, a 
half-smile drawing his lips tight. 
| “Ye-ah?” he drawled. He began bouncing 
the ball with hard, flat-handed blows that 
seemed to say, “What can you do about it, 
bud? I’m the biggest boy here.” 

David's resolution stiffened. He had 
promised Shorty to help him, and he had to 
do it. 
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“Zip,” he said quietly, though his heart 
was hammering, “you want the Pewees to 
win, don’t you?” 

Zip’s face sharpened with suspicion, and 
he stopped smiling. He said cautiously, 
“What are you driving at, bud?” 

“The Pewees go to our school, and nat- 
urally you would want our school to win,” 
David explained. “If they are to play a 
good game, they ought to start warming up. 
Have a heart, and give them the ball. It’s 
the only one here.” 

Zip’s caution faded, and he laughed. “I 
thought you were driving at that! But I’ve 
been away on vacation, and I got a right to 
some fun with this ball. Besides, I look after 
me—first, last, and always!” 
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David's appeal to school loyalty had 
failed. Desperately, he searched for some 
other way to get the ball for Shorty. 

“Don’t you know that one person's rights 
end where another person’s begin?” he asked 
Zip gravely. 

“Slush!” scoffed Zip. “My rights go as 
far as I can make them. Besides, my dad’s 
taxes helped buy this ball. That makes me 
part owner.” 

“What about my dad’s taxes—and theirs, 
too? When Coach turned the ball over to 
Shorty, that made it his for now. Be decent 
and let him have it.” 

“No,” said Zip. “If you want it, try to 
take it.” 

He loomed over David, and his eyes were 
taunting. He was eager to fight. David could 
see it in the thrust of his head, the hunch of 
his shoulders, and the glint in his eyes. 

David wavered. All his life he had been 
taught that there was a better way to solve 
problems than fighting over them; but he 
had also been taught never to give up when 
he was sure he was right. That was how his 
country had been born. That was why his 
father sometimes said, ““A man has to stand 
up for the right, Son.” David was sure of 
what was right about this. Still, if fighting 
Zip for the ball were the only way to get it, 
his chances of getting it were slim. 

Someone touched David’s arm, and he 
turned to find Shorty beside him with a note. 

“T just got this from Coach,” Shorty said. 
“He can’t get here. So, unless we find some- 
one else to referee, there won’t be any game. 
And here come the Lillies! What do we do?” 

Before David could answer, Zip cut in. 
“Tl give you this ball, kid, if you let me 
referee. Maybe I'll see that the Pewees get 
some extra points, too,” he added slyly. 

Shorty flushed. “We don’t want points we 
don’t deserve,” he said. 
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“O.K.,” Zip answered in a blaze of anger. 
“Then you can figure out some other way to 
get the ball.” 

“Maybe we will,” Shorty said. “Come with 
me, David. Let’s meet the Lillies.” 

The two boys crossed the schoolyard. 
Zip followed, triumphantly bouncing the 
ball. 

“We'll have to call off the game,” Shorty 
said softly. ‘‘No ball, no referee!” 

“Not yet,” said David. “The Lilliputians 
have come a long way.” 

“What can we do?” Shorty asked. 

“T don’t know,” David admitted. 

The Lilliputians were already swarming 
out of the station wagon. With them was a 
big, friendly man who had been driving. 
The boys recognized him. He was an 
old friend of David’s father, and David 
greeted him warmly. 

“Did you bring a ball, Mr. Merrill?” he 
asked. 

The big man looked embarrassed. “We 
had one when we started, but we must have 
lost it when we stopped for ice-cream cones. 
Someone probably kicked it out of the car 
without noticing.” 

David shot a glance at Zip. The boy had 
heard, and he started bouncing the ball 
again, grinning as if he still expected to 
trade it for the chance to referee. David 
knew that the way he would referee would 
shame them all and cause trouble. 

“A lot of things have gone wrong, sir,” 
he heard Shorty say. “Our referee can’t get 
here. You're a friend of David’s father. Will 
you take over?” 

The big man shook his head. “I don’t 
know the rules well enough.” He looked 
down at David. “But here’s someone who 
does, and I know he won't play favorites. 
I'll advise my boys to agree on him, if you 
agree.” 
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“Will you, David?” Shorty urged him. 

“I will if everyone wants me,” said David. 
“But it'd be better to put off the game than 
to have one side or the other feel it hasn’t 
been treated right.” 

“We'll take a vote,” Mr. Merrill said. 

The vote for David was unanimous. 

Again, he felt someone touch his arm. It 
was Zip. 

“O.K., big shot,” he said. “You're boss 
now, but I still got the ball.” 

David looked at him, long and hard. He 
saw uncertainty as well as the desire to bar- 
gain in the big boy’s thin, disagreeable face. 
David’s mind raced. He had authority, now 
that he had been chosen to keep order dur- 
ing the game. 
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He said calmly, “I’m referee, Zip; and 
we're going to play the game with that ball. 
I have the right to see that we do.” 

“You're still not big enough!” Zip’s words 
were taunting, but his eyes shifted from 
David's. 

“Don’t be too sure,” said David. “But 
we'll forget that and remember that boys 
from our school got the Lilliputians to come 
here to play a game. It’s our business to fur- 
nish equipment. We have the court and the 
ball; and the Pewees, the Lilliputians, seven 
Spartans, and some spectators are waiting 
for the game. You're not big enough to 
hang onto something that doesn’t belong 
to you when all the rest of us are against 
you, are you?” 
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Zip studied him. “You look like you mean 
what you say, bud,” he said grudgingly. 
“And I don’t want this whole gang after me. 
Take the ball and get going.” 

Zip bounced the ball at David and swung 
on his heel. David watched him stride across 
the school ground and disappear beyond the 
building. 

“Ten minutes’ warm up for all players,” 
he called. 

It was a good game, well played and well 
refereed. Mr. Merrill and the Lilliputians 
said so, even though the Pewees won the 
game. 

But what pleased David most was Shorty’s 
soft-spoken assurance. “When you promise 
something, David, you really deliver! It was - 
a dandy game.” 


Wild River Crossing 


(Continued from page 8) 


After a while Laura came and sat down 
near him. ‘Mad at me, Robin?” she asked. 


He shook his head. “Of course not. My 
grandfather always said that getting mad 
didn’t accomplish anything.” 

“T've been thinking. If you did see a dog 
and a man out there, they must be around 
close. Don’t you think you should tell your 
father? They might not be friendly. And a 
wild dog could be dangerous.” 


Robin shook his head. ‘No, I’m not going 
to say anything. If we stay over tomorrow 
until the river goes down, I'll take a look 
around and see what I can find.” 

“Robin Clay, you're not going to leave 
this camp by yourself—are you?” Laura 
looked scared. 

“I might,” Robin said mysteriously. ““May- 
be I have plans.” 


Our gardens,on 
These summer nights, 
Are all aglow with 


Firefly lights. 
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Laura moved closer. “What are they, 
Robin? I won’t breath a word. I promise, 
honor bright.” 

“You just wait and see,” Robin said mys- 
teriously. 

His mother came around the fire, carrying 
a big iron pot. “Time for bed, children,” she 
said. “Good night, Laura.” 

Laura rose and scurried away. ‘She's 
scared,” Robin thought, and he grinned to 
himself. It must be tough to be a girl. When 
he came to their own wagon, he sat down on 
the tongue and looked up at the dark sky. 
The rain had slackened to a fine mist, and 
there was a wind from the south. Maybe it 
would be clear tomorrow. 

The campfire flung a flickering light 
around the circle of wagons. Suddenly, 
across a long finger of light, a large white 
shape moved slowly. It was the dog, It lifted 
a pointed nose, questing the wind. 

Robin gasped, and the dog heard. The 
huge head turned, and two eyes glowed like 
yellow fire. Hackles rose along the back of 
the massive neck, and a growl grew in the 
dog’s throat. 

Robin saw long white fangs. He could 
feel the hair on the back of his neck crawl, 
and he held his breath. Even as he watched, 
the dog slipped back into the darkness. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, Robin went to 
the side of the wagon and took the lantern 
down. Keeping the fire between his father 
and himself, he straddled the wagon tongue 
and moved cautiously to where the dog 
had been. 

With the lantern close to the ground, he 
found what he was looking for: large tracks 
in the mud. As he moved back to their 
wagon, sudden fear tingled through him. In 
the thick darkness, two eyes shone like twin 
yellow stars, watching him. 


(To be continued) 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


H ERE is a yummy supper dish that is very 
easy to make. Cheese sandwich casserole 
is crispy and golden on the outside and tender 
inside. Try it the next time Mother says you 
may help her cook. 


Cheese Sandwich Casserole (serves 6) 


12 slices bread 
6 thick slices sharp 


cheese Yh tsp. pepper 
2 eggs Y, tsp. dry mustard 


Grease a medium-sized baking dish. Ar- 
range 6 slices of bread on the bottom of it. 
Cover the bread with 6 slices of cheese and 
top with 6 more slices of bread. 

In a bowl, beat 2 eggs until fluffy. Add 
21% cups of milk, the salt, pepper, and dry 
mustard. Pour this mixture over the bread 
and cheese. 

Chill the casserole for half an hour so the 
milk will soften the bread. 

Bake at 350° for one hour. 


21/, cups milk 
1 tsp. salt 


A little girl came home from school and 
said: “Daddy, my teacher said the world is 
round.” 

“That’s right, dear,” said the father. 

“Well, Daddy, if the world is round,” she 
asked, “why do people say they go to the 
far corners of the earth?” 
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In the Garden 


BY THOMAS BROWN (8 years) 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Down in the garden where the pond is still, 
The fairies fill the place. 

They leave their little, tiny tracks 

In the Queen Anne's lace. 


Daisy 
BY KATHY MORRISON (9 years) - 
Overland Park, Kans. 


I have a cat named Daisy. This morning my 
sister said that she took Daisy into the bath- 
room. She shut the door. Daisy wanted to 
get out, so she stood on her hind legs and 
tried to open the door. When she wants to 
go outdoors, she sits by the door and waits. 


Stars at Night 


BY LAURA BLAKE (10 years) 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When the sun goes down, 

1 look around, and shadows I soon see. 
Then with the dusk I look again, 

As the stars peek out at me. 


Then in the night from my bed 
When I should be asleep, 

I look outside and watch the stars 
When they play hide-and-seek. 
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This Doesn't Rhyme 


BY JANE TALLEY (9 years) 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


I wrote a little poem today, 
But just one thing I'd like to say. 

Yes, that’s right; it takes up all my time, 
And it doesn’t even rhyme! 


Well, I guess I'll have to throw it away; 
It’s no good, I'll just have to say! 

Yes, that’s right; it takes up all my time, 
And it doesn't even rhyme! 


Well, 1 wish I could fly to the Hudson Bay, 
To get away from that poem, I'll say! 

Yes, that’s right; it takes up all my time, 
And blow me down, it doesn’t even rhyme! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any readet 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 


ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Spring 
BY RICHARD WALL (10 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


What makes the little flowers grow 
From down in the dreary earth? 

What is this force that makes them know 
'Tis time for another birth? 


But flowers never really die; 

They simply stay at rest. 

And they should make us feel ashamed 
For our own faithlessness. 


Our God is a wondrous God! 

As He takes care of the flowers, 

He will take care of you and me 

If we serve Him through the hours. 


Take the Time 


BY PATRICIA BENNINGTON (10 years) 
Denton, Md. 


Take the time to thank the Lord, 
When the end of day has come, 
For all the gifts He’s given you: 
His love, your life, your home. 


My Parakeet 


BY PATTY CAMPBELL (11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I have a little parakeet 
Who brings me lots of joy. 

He doesn’t keep his cage so neat, 
But he’s sure a good little boy! 


He talks, whistles, and sings; 
He acts much like a clown, 

And does lots of silly things; 
He even walks upside down! 
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Summer 


BY RUTH ANN DODD (9 years) 
Hagerstown, Md. 


It’s summer now; I can play in the hay. 
That's what Pll do to pass the day. 

I can swim in a pool; that will keep me cool. 
That's what I'll do on a very hot day. 


God Is There 


BY ROSE MARIE SMOCK (11 years) 
Rochester, Minn. 


O dear God, 

Your holy light shines on me through the 
day and night; 

Your loving eyes watch over me, 

Even if I’m across the sea. 

My daily food You do provide; 

And when 1 am sick, You do abide 

Ever with me, by my side, 

Until my pain and sickness have died. 


God is wherever you are, 
Very near or very far. 


A Little Dog 


BY GARY NICHOLS (9 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sometimes I play with Tippie; 
Sometimes I give him bones. 
Tippie likes to play with me; 
He brings me sticks and stones. 


The Bird 


BY ROBERT JOHNSON (11 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


The bird 

Flutters in air, 

Then falls to the ground, 
Wounded by the hunter's bullet. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We can be happy and glad that this is not 
a world of chance, that things do not just 
happen. Everything comes to us according 
to law. The law is that “‘like begets like.” 
We plant radish seed to get radishes, and 
beans to get beans. 

If we think good thoughts, speak good 
words, and do good deeds, good comes to 
us. We sow words much as we sow seeds. 
Remember, before we can say a word, we 
must think. So, before we do any word-sow- 
ing, we first do thought-sowing. We try al- 


th 


ways to let God help us sow good thought 
seeds that will come forth as good words 
and good deeds. 

The good we plant in this way grows in 
our lives and in the lives of others and 
makes us all happy and glad and free. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
become a member and to join with us in the 
sowing of good. Write to Barbara Benson, 
WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and 
ask for an application form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: We moved, and I had to 
change schools. I did not want to move away 
from my friends. The first day of school 
came, and I was afraid! I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and then I thought about how silly 
I was acting. After that, I got over my fear. 

I enjoy the new school as much as the 
other one I went to, and I have made some 
new friends. —MEREDITH 


= It is good, Meredith, to have the chance 
to prove, as you did, that all persons are our 
friends, even though we may not yet know 
their names, 

Thank you for helping us remember that 
wherever we are, there is nothing to fear 
since “God and love and Truth are here.” 
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Dear Barbara: 1 like the Good Words Boost- 
er Club very much. My mother said that if 
I obey the rules, I will be a better boy. 

—TONEY 


= It is good to remember, Toney, that we are 
God’s good helpers as we think good 
thoughts, speak good words, and do good 
deeds. 


Dear Barbara: The prayer of Faith has helped 

me very much. My dog was lost. I said The 

Prayer of Faith, and my dog walked up. 
—GLOVER 


= Thank you for telling us how The Prayer 


of Faith helped you, Glover. Many, many 
boys and girls, and grownups, too, have 
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found that The Prayer of Faith helps them 
through every experience that comes their 
way. 


Dear Barbara: 1 received my membership 
card yesterday. I think I will be very happy 
to belong to the club. 

This morning, I decided that every morn- 
ing I will say The Prayer of Faith. I think 
it will help me in all the things I do. 

—PAUL 


« We are happy to have you as a member 
of our band of happy Boosters, Paul. Re- 
member, Boosters are boosting for good al- 
ways. They try to hear only good, see only 
good, and speak only good. There is good 
in everything. Looking for this good is an 
exciting adventure. 

No matter what happens to you or what 
you try to do, The Prayer of Faith will al- 
ways help you. 


Dear Barbara: Today at school we had our 
voices recorded. We all had to say a poem. 
I prayed to God that I would do well and 
that we all would do well and please our 
teachers, I did very well. I wasn’t too loud 
or too soft. The teacher said I was one of 
the two in the room who put expression into 
the words. I was thankful for God’s help. 
—DOROTHY 


® You were faithful in prayer, Dorothy, and 


need; true, 


feed; too. 


guides my way 


night and day. 
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PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 


God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, 


so God was able to work in and through you 
to help you do your very best in recording 
your voice. It was helpful, too, that you re- 
membered others in your talk with God, 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Donna Barry (12), 1657 Waterloo St., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif.; Groesbeck Preer Parham (8), 
846 60th St., Fairfield Ala.; Virginia Ann Pym 
(8), 1317 Garfield Rd., Burlington, N.C.; Warren 
Whatley, Jr. (9), 1298 Calhoun Terrace, S.W., 
Atlanta 14, Ga.; Fran Watters (9), 60 N.E. 25th 
St., Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Milton Odvody (10), 
Morse Bluff, Nebr.; Terry DeLong (10), 1526 
Bailey St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Barbara Laughlin 
(10), Box 145, Tiffin, Ohio; Kenneth Lester 
Hobby (9), Box 22, Kalomo, N.R., Africa; Mary 
Harvey (10), Route 3, Salmon Arm, B.C., Can- 
ada; Richard John Gilkeson (11), Box 124, 
Broadview Rd., Wayne, Pa.; Sharon Krondok 
(11), Morse Bluff, Nebr.; David Musiel (11), 
Morse Bluff, Nebr.; Sylvia Smith (11), 89 Cres- 
cent Road, New Barnet, Hertfordshire, England; 
Sandra and Susan Cavitt (12), Box 804, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho; Barbara Braswell (12), P.O. Box 
163, Marquand, Mo.; Bruce Templeton (12), 
R.F.D. 2, Box 32, Springfield, Vt.; Margaret 
Black (12), 5 Cross Ave., Marlborough Park, 
Belfast, North Ireland. 


sick; 
God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 


God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 


fear, 


be, 
Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


$ Prayers give heed. 
x Supply us with 
; The food we need. 


Father, to our 


Owners of the Mountaintops 
(Continued from page 16) 


shimmer in the ttees, They were helping the 
ranger put out the fire when Mr. Worden 
came along and called them over to one side. 

“How would you three like to ride up 
Wildcat tomorrow? You'd be back in time 
to meet your father,” he said to Mike. 

Mike’s heart jumped like a jack rabbit. He 
looked at the other boys and saw their eyes 
and their mouths wide open. 

“We'd like it, Mr. Worden.” Mike and 
Steve both spoke at once, but Ralph just 
grinned from ear to ear. 

Mr. Worden put his hand on Ralph’s 
shoulder, but he spoke to Mike. “The patrol 
ranger reported that cleanup job you boys 
did this afternoon.” He pushed his hat back 
on his head. His voice sounded tired and 
serious as he went on. 

“You boys know that this park belongs to 
all the people, but a lot of folks don’t 
realize that when they damage it, they are 
harming their own property. Another thing, 
if we rangers had less cleaning up and re- 
pairing to do, we could lead more hikes.” 

Back at their camp, the boys lay awake, 
too excited to sleep. 

“I want to see that equipment at the fire 
lookout,” Ralph told Mike. “Did you know 
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that if he sees smoke, he can figure its exact 
location and then radio it to headquarters? 
And he checks regularly with lookouts on 
other mountaintops. The whole area is 
guarded.” 

“How does he cook his food?” Mike 
asked. 

“On an oil stove; he bakes and everything. 
Last week he gave those fellows some apple 
pie he’d made.” 

“No kidding!” Steve’s voice startled them; 
they had thought he was asleep. “Boy, will 
that be keen!” 

Mike laughed at Steve. He was always 
hungry. 

As Mike settled deeper into his sleeping 
bag, he felt warm and happy to know that 
after all Ralph would get the thrill of stand- 
ing on his own mountaintop—a mountain- 
top that belongs to every American citizen. 


Lisa and Prince 
(Continued from page 12) 


“] just talked to him.” Lisa looked puzzled. 

“She talked to him in German.” David 
was almost breathless with excitement. “I 
heard her.” 

“German!” Grandpa wiped his hot face 
with a big white handkerchief. ‘That's the 
answer, of course. Poor Prince isn’t mean. 
He’s so lonesome and homesick he doesn’t 
know how to act. He was brought up among 
German-speaking folk. English must be just 
a lot of strange sounds to him. When Lisa 
spoke to him in German, he knew he had 
found a friend. How about teaching me Ger- 
man, Lisa, so I can make friends with this 
future champion of mine, too?” 

“Me, too!” Josie said as she slipped her 
arm around Lisa. “You may be a baby about 
leeches, Lisa, but you’re brave when there is 
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something to be done that counts.” Lisa 
gave her a grateful smile. She and Josie 
would be real friends! 

“How about a first lesson right now?” 
Grandpa asked. “How do you say, ‘Come 
here’ ?”” 

“Like this.” Lisa made her lips shape the 
words slowly and distinctly. “Komm hier.” 

“Komm hier,” Grandpa repeated, moving 
off with Prince at his side. 

“Guter hund.” Lisa patted the happy dog. 

“What's that?” Josie asked. 

“Good dog,” Lisa answered. 

“Guter hund, guter hund,” Grandpa, 
Josie, and David chorused together, as they 
all walked back to the kennels, with Prince 
barking excitedly. 


How David Became King 


(Continued from page 19) 


God’s promise was to be kept. For his 
justice, wisdom, and acts of mercy, the people 
loved and respected their new king. 

When David heard from a servant that a 
child of Jonathan’s was still alive, he ordered 
him brought into his presence. The ugly, 
crippled Mephibosheth was badly frightened 
when he appeared before the king. ‘What 
is your servant that you should look upon a 
dead dog such as I?” he asked, 

David, hardly seeing the crippled boy be- 
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fore him, was remembering Jonathan, his 
beloved friend, and a pledge that he and 
Jonathan had made years ago on a rocky 
field. Calling one of Saul’s old servants, he 
said, “All that belonged to Saul and to his 
house I have given to your master’s son, And 
Mephibosheth shall always eat at my table.” 

As the years passed, David extended the 
boundaries of Israel and brought honor and 
wealth to the nation and to himself. The 
people rejoiced when David had the ark, 
the chest in which sacred possessions of the 
people of Israel were kept, brought to Je- 
rusalem. 

Throughout his reign, David continued 
with the same humble spirit he had shown 
as a shepherd, constantly turning to God for 
guidance. In his songs, which we call the 
Psalms, he continually poured forth love 
and gratitude. “The Lord és my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer.” “Behold, God is 
my helper.” “I will sing unto the Lord with 
thanksgiving.” 

Some there were who marveled that a 
simple shepherd boy could have become a 
great king, The fact was that he became a 
great king because he had been great when 
still a shepherd. From his boyhood, David 
turned to God, whom he knew and loved, 
for wisdom, courage, and strength to meet 
his problems. When we turn to our heavenly 
Father for help in everything we do, we, too, 
become rulers—not of countries, but of our 
own thoughts and actions. 
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ENVELOPE PUPPET HEADS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Tusse goggle-eyed, fearsome puppets are 
easy to make, and they are lots of fun to play 
with. Just seal a regular envelope; fold it 
in half the long way; then open it up and 
fold it in half widthwise. Cut in about one- 
half inch at each side on the center fold. 
Stick the scissors in between the two layers 
of the envelope and cut across the top layer 
along the center fold. 

Glue a loop of red paper inside the fold 
of the envelope. This is the tongue. From 
colored construction paper cut eyes and glue 
them to top of the envelope. Bills for birds 


are just long triangles folded down the cen- 
ter and glued to the front edge of the en- 
velope and then folded down. Noses may 
be made from smaller triangles folded down 
the middle and glued to the top of the en- 
velope. 


For pointed faces, fold up the top corners 
of the envelopes. Fold under the bottom 
corners to match the top and fasten them 
to the bottom of the envelope with cello- 
phane tape. Glue or color eyes and eyelashes 
on the turned-up corners. 

Use your imagination and make different 
types of faces for your puppets. Slip your 
fingers into one opening and your thumb in 
the other to operate your puppet. 
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TOYS AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaf Toys from Europe 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


Tus children of Europe often use their 
imagination to make simple toys from leaves. 
How much imagination do you have? Here 
are a few ideas to get you started. 

A. This toy represents a team of oxen 
pulling a wagon. The oxen are leaves cut 


down to almost just the stems. A green 
stem across the oxen is held in place by 
thorns. The wagon is a leaf. 

B. Here, a team of oxen pulls a plow. 
The plow is a leaf cut to a plow shape. This 
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toy is held together by pushing a thin green 
stem through slits in the thicker stems. 

C. Fold a large leaf in half and tear out 
the eyes, nose, and mouth to make a mask. 

D. To make a cute hat, take a large leaf, 
such as a rhubarb leaf, and pin the bottom 
edges together with toothpicks. 

E. A little mouse can be made from a 
leaf, Tear out two eyes and use broom straws 
for whiskers. 

F, Make a cat by pinning small pointed 
leaves (for ears) to a large leaf. Tear out 


eyes and use broom straws for whiskers. 

G. One long, thin leaf pulled through a 
slit in another long, thin leaf makes an air- 
plane. 

Now, let’s see what you can think of! 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


Our Stamp Collectors 


F ansanc has been one of man’s principal 
occupations since earliest times. We read 
in the Bible and in histories of ancient lands 
how the farmers tilled the soil, planted seed, 
and were often troubled by drought and 
floods, insect plagues and plant diseases. 
True farmers of every age love their oc- 
cupation and stay with it in spite of all dif- 
ficulties. 

The modern farmer has the benefit of 
many things that the early-day farmers did 
not have: modern machinery for plowing, 
planting, and harvesting; chemical ferti- 
lizers; rapid transportation. More than this, 
though, he has the benefit of a great deal 
of scientific research in practically everything 
that pertains to farming. He no longer has 
to wonder if the seed he buys for planting is 
good or if certain crops will flourish on his 
land. He can get such information from his 
county agent or farm bureau. 

The United States Congress, recognizing 
that boys who intend to become farmers 
need to learn about all these benefits, in 1917 
passed an act to promote the teaching of vo- 
cational agriculture in our American school 
system. Farm boys who attend rural public 
high schools have the opportunity nowadays 
to take courses in vocational agriculture. Out 
of this movement has grown the Future 
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Farmers of America. This national organiza-§ 
tion of farm boys is designed to promoteg 
leadership, character, thrift, scholarship, co- 
operation, citizenship, and patriotism. 

A boy joins a local chapter of the FFA ing 
his first year in high school and may remain 
a member until three years after he graduates 
or until he becomes twenty-one years of age. 
As a member, he learns much about practical 
and scientific farming. He must carry out a 
supervised farming program in which heq 
makes use of what he learns. 

There are four degrees of membership in 
the FFA. The “Greenhand” degree and the 
“Chapter Farmer” degree are conferred by§ 
local chapters. The “State Farmer” degree 
is conferred by the state associations and is@ 
limited to not more than two per cent of 
the total membership a year. The fourth and 
highest degree is “American Farmer,” which 
is given only at the national convention, held 
annually in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The stamp that we illustrate was issued 
by the United States Post Office Department 
in 1953 to honor the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the FFA. It pictures 4 
FFA member wearing on his blue corduroy 
FFA jacket the emblem of the organization. 

There are now more than 370,000 Futuré 
Farmers of America. 
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ARE YOUR OLDER BROTHERS AND SISTERS KEEPING 2 


Teen-agers who read You magazine have a “head start” toward becoming successful 
men and women, for they learn many things that will help them. For instance, this 
month in Y ou teen-agers will learn the secret of charm in the article “Keynote of Charm,” 
by Ruth Barrick Golden. Being really charming, from the inside out, can help any young 
man or woman to get better grades in school, to be more popular, to be more successful, 
to be happier, and to make others happier. 

Along with such important articles, of course, You readers will find exciting just- 
for-fun stories such as “Inkspot,” by Wayne C. Lee, in this month’s issue. Inkspot is a 
wild horse that belongs to Candy Downs, who wants to train him for next season’s rodeo. 
Both Milt Scott and Don Preston have tried to catch him, but they have not had much 
luck because they are rivals and will not work together. What happens when Candy falls 
from her horse and over a cliff makes a thrilling story. 

So be sure your older brothers and sisters are keeping up by reading You magazine. 
A subscription is just $1 a year. 


YOU 


The Teen-Ager’s Best Friend 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Laugh Time — RIDDLE 
1. Neither (They both burn shorter). 2. When 
she walks down the street and turns into a store. 
3. A rainbow. 4. In the dictionary. 5. Throw it into ee ae 
the air, and it will come down squash! 6. Take 
away the letter “‘r’’ and you will have a ‘‘fiend.” 


BY RUSTY HOUSTON (8 YEARS) 


I have a white collar. 
I have a long, pointed bill. 


I am blue or bluish gray. 
2 
ieag Word: I catch fish. 
24 I have a white breast. 
Bible Friends Puzzle Thave a blue tail. 
Joseph. Peter. Jonathan. Samuel. Moses. What am I? 


Guess Who Answer 
Easter Bunny ‘Jaysysury 


In August, WEE WISDOM will celebrate its 
sixty-fourth birthday. As you may know, the 
birthday issue each year carries a special story 
written by some boy or girl who reads the maga- 
zine. This year there will be two of these stories: 

“Kayan in the Market Place,” by Mary Down- | 
ing, who is twelve years old and lives in Winni- 
peg, Canada. This story has its setting in China, 
and tells how a boy named Kayan has a chance 
to help someone else at the risk of losing his 
family’s food money. 

“Ruby Eyes,” by Carolyn te Groen, who is 
eleven years old and lives in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, is a story about a merry-go-round horse 


who had no name and was very sad because the a 


children did not like to ride him. 


These stories will be illustrated and printed q a 


in the main part of the magazine right along 
with the regular feature stories. Along with 
them, you will have fun reading “The Chosen | 
One,” by Bernie Strahn, about a little girl 
named Diane Donovan, who accidentally learns 
that she is an adopted child. “Picnic at Indian 


Mounds” is the exciting Spartan story by @ 


Lawrent Lee. “Mazey Monkey Takes a Chance” 
is a rhymed-prose story by Georgia Tucker | 


Smith. (You'll be surprised where Mazey ends 7 


up after she escapes from the park.) “A Man § 
Without Fear,” by Aylesa Forsee, is the Bible 


story about the boy Daniel. And you won't J | 


want to miss the second part of “Wild River 7m 
Crossing,” by Alma Robison Higbee, entitled 7 
“Robin’s Plan.” 

Wouldn’t sending WEE WISDOM to some- J 
one as a gift be a wonderful way to celebrate @ 


WEE WISDOM’S birthday? As you know, $2 @ 


will send the magazine each month for a whole 7 
year. 4 
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